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¥hile education can -be. an effective instrument for equal!' 
zing income distribution, it is also equally possible that any 
given level of educational opportunity may increase inequality 
despite the differentials in socio-economic background and 
several other variables, among people. This is the central 
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Imparting education among human resources implies improve- 
ments in congnitive ability, technical skills and knowledge, 
productive efficiency and mobility in different occupations and 
geographical areas and thus enhances productivity and, as a 
consequences, raises earnings and income levels of individuals 
and also, brings about increasing contribution in economic deve- 
lopments, Besides the general contribution that education makes 
to economic development, it is also .considered to be a potent 
instrument to bring about equality of economic opportunity, .So 
it is plausible that education can compensate for the lack of 
material assets, so as to bring the economic conditions of the 
people who o>/n little rr no assets, and thus influence a degree 
of economic equality, despite inequalities in the ownership .of 
material resources. 
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theme that the present paper tries to examine. Beside this 
the paper examines j the extent and level to which education 
could be an effective instrument for reducing the existing 
imbalances irt the pattern of income distribution between the 
groups of population, i.e. general castes and Scheduled Castes/ 
Tribes. 

The paper is based on primary data collected from the 
sample of 200 households, comprising 100 households each in 
rural and urban areas. From both .the areas an equal proportion 
of households were. selected among the groups of general castes 
and scheduled castes/tribes households. Besides it was attem- 
pted to ensure that in each sub-sample, different income groups 
are well represented. In the case of urban sample the' data , 
collection \^as .carried out in three different municipal wards 
of' Lucknov/ city. And with respect to, rural sample, three 
villages v/ere selected considering into account the availabi- 
lity pattern of different levels of educational facilities and 
their geographical locations. Among the three sample villages, 
two villages had the facility of primary education and the 

middle and secondary level, of educational facilities was avail- 
one - 

able only in /village while one village was situated in -the 
remote area, the population of. this village had to cover four 
kilometres for primary and secondary education while the faci- 
lity of higher education is , available in the LucknoW' city only. 


I.. PATTERN OF SDUCaTION.AL UTILIZATICM 


The utilization of various levels of educational facili- 
ties seems to have progressed quite satisfactorily among the 
scheduled castes/tribes population. Sometimes the SC/ST popu- 
lation have made better progress than the general caste groups 
of population in their gross enrolment rates. During the decade 
1961 and 1971 the growth rote of enrolment, in favour 'of SC/ST 
population was 5.48 per cent iii all educational levels was 
higher than that of the general castes population (5.23%). 

Accordingly the coefficient of equality for SC/ST population 
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has increased from 64.70 per cent in 1971 over 1961. 


However, the performance of..SC/ST population is to be 
considered at different educational levels it is noted in some 
studies that the significant increase in their aggregate 4 
enrolment ratio is mainly due to the higher increase of enrol- 
ments at eletnentary level of education. Its importance is 
lost as the drop-outs among SC/ST population are reported to 
be much higher as compared to the other castes population at 

p 

the primary level of education, Accordin^y the wastage 
and stagnation among the SC/ST children at primary and middle 
level of education is found to be three-times higher than that 
of the higher castes population,^. Nearly one-half of the SC/ST 
children getting enrolled in, class one, drop-out upto class 
five and only quarter of. them reach in' class seven, thus the 
school leavers after the final* 'examination of class eleven or 
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twelve represents only about 15 per cent of those originally 
4 ' 

enrolled. Due to a f-^equent and higher drop-outs at the. 

elementary and secondary level of education their strength is' 

very poor 'at higher level of education. A study conducted in 
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57 colleges of Maharashtra . finds that the proportion of 
scheduled caste children was about 6 per cent in 50 colleges, 
while there was 'no enroloient from them in seven colleges. 
Similarly, the enrolment of these, castes is found negligible 
in the professional and t'=chnical education such as medical 
and engineering. ... , . • 

(i) Snnplment Rates ■ . ' . 

In' our sample study, we find that the enrolment' rates of 
general castes population are significantly higher as compared 
to scheduled castes/tribes population. These differences . . 

become more marked as we proceed from lowest to higher age- 
groups,. corresponding . to lower to higher levels of education. 
Overall, the 'enrolment rate of SC/ST population ,in the age 
group 6-23 years is 48 per cent as against of 66 per cent in 
case of general castes population.. But in the age group 16-18' 
years, the SC/ST’s enrolment rate , is 55 per cent as against 77 
per cent of general castes, and in 1 9~23 age group the figure 
for former . group, is 9.5 per cent and for latter is 32 per cent.' 

Enrolment rates of girls both from general castes and 
SC/ST are always at lov/er order than that of boys in all levels, 
of education’.- , But the girls from general castes have a much 
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higher overall enrolment , rate of 59 per cent as ajainst 40 per 
cent among the girls from SC /ST group. Differences prevail 
across the various age groups. Very small proportions ('8.79%) 
of girls from SG/ST as against general- castes (20.67^) were, 
found in higher education. Differences in male enrolment rates 
were sharper at .higher level of education where only 10.5 per 
cent of SC/ST boys against 41.5 per cent of them from other 
general castes in' the age group 18-23 years .were found enrolled. 

Table 1 ; En r olmen t R a tes of General Castas and Sc hed uled 


Age Groups General 'Ca 

:S,teS:: 1 


SC/ST 


(Years) Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

T otal 

6-11 90.24 

87.50, 

89.04 

81-.58 

70.27 

76*00 

12 -'14 83.33 

76.92, 

80.00 

70.97 

46. 15 

63.64 

15 - 18 82.35 

66.67 

76.92 

56.82 ■ 

50.00 

54.55 

19 - 23'. 41.46 ■ 

20.67 

32.00 

10.53 

8.70 

::;;::ii53.®v 

All Groups 71.88 

58.77 

66.23 

54.31 

39.83 

■47.96 


Analysing the enrolments of. scheduled castes/tribe group 
of population according to the PCI levels of households we find 
that the relationship is somewhat diffused. Of course! the 
relationship is more- cons.istent in their case than the. general- 
castes in-so-far-as the highest enrolment rate among the .SC/ST 
is found' in the highest PCI groups. While in the case- of gene- 
ral castes,' enrolments -in the -highest PCI group (above Rs, 6000) 
are lower than in the PCI group of Rs.4500 - Rs»6000 and 
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Rs.2500 - Rs.35pO; the highest being in the case of latter PCI 
group. In the case of SC /ST, enrolment rates are lower in the 
PCI range of Rs.25'00 - Rs, 35,00 than in the. immediate lower PCI 
group. Yet, overall the relationship holds that the enrolment 
rates raise according to PCI range. In fact, -the influence of 
income level on enrolment rates comes out more sharply in' the 
case of SC/ST population than the, general castes population, 
particularly when we consider the enrolment, rates, for male and 
female separately, ■ . ' - 

Table 2 : Enrolment Rates of General Castes and SC/ST Popula- 
Won~W '~S ex”an d^TgTTel7^ 


PCI of 

1 — 1 

i 

Castes 


SC/ST 


Households 
( in 000 Rs . ) 

“¥ale' 

Female 


Male 

Female 


Below 1 ,5 

58.83 

38.10 

.47.37 

35.30 

17.40 

28.07 

1.5 - 2.5 

. 71.43 

36.37 

■ 59.38 

63.02 

35.99 

52,28 . . 

2.5 - 3.5 

90.33 

60.00 

80.44 

•48.00 

35.72 

43.59 

3.5 - 4.5 

61 .77 

70.59 

64. 71. 

63.64 

50.00 

56.53 

4.5'- 6.0 

66.67 

80.00 

73.69 

50.00 

75.00 

60.77 

6, 0- & above 

85.72 

61.54 

70.00 

66,67 

100.00 

83.34 

All Gr oups 

71 .80 

58.77 

66.23 

54.31 

39.83 

47.96 


(ii) Drop-Outs 

The assessment of drop-outs among general castes and SC/ST . 
groups of population -is carried out by using. the information 
relating to such individuals ‘ in the sample household who. discon- 
tinued their study after, gettiag-;enLrol.ments in educational system. 
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■Drop-outs from different educational levels are estimated by 
taking into account the population which v/as enrolled in pri- 
mary education (first standard) an.d the proportion who have 
reached in middle, secondary and higher level of education. 

Overall, of the .100 children enrolled in Class I about 
30 per cent are reported as having reached the' stage of post 
secondary. Those dropping out before completing primaLry edu- 
cation constitute a small ‘ proport ion (2.55/0 sT those enrolled. 
But another 1? per . cent discontinued after completing primary 
education but before finishing middle level of education. About 
.'15 per, cent leave in between 'middle and higher secondary level 
but a large proportion (35%) drop-out either after the second- 
ary education or during the course of college level education. 

Table 3 : Rates of Drop-Out -Among General -Castes and SC/ST 
, P ogu laTion _Leve ' r"’of”sHircat ion . . ~ 


Level of Education 

General Castes 

SC/ST 

All Groups 

Pre -Primary 

2.28 

2.88 

2.55 

After Primary 

11.41 

23.56 

1-6.81 

After Middle 

12.93 

17.79' 

15.11 ■ 

After Secondary 

33.84, 

37.02 

35.32 

All Levels 

60, 46 

,81.25 

69.79- 


However, there exist larger differentials in the rates of drop- 
out at different educational levels among the groups of general 
castes and SC/'^ST population. The drop-outs at- different 
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educational levels are significantly higher among SC/ST as 


compared to the general castes population. The extent of 
higher differentials in the drop-out data betv/een the popula- 
tion groups of SC/ST and general castes are noticed after the 
completion of primary and middle level education while. at pre- 
primary and after the secondary level of education the differ- 
entials are very marginal. Finally 18.75 pen cent from SC/ST 
and 39.54 per cent from general caste groups arc found reaching 


r level of education 


■IPLOYr-SNT OPPORTUNIT 


II. DIFFERS'ICES 


Employ.-Tient is the situation in which remun 


or kind is rec 


An unemployment 


conomic activities 


is the condition of labour market in v^^hich 


upply of labour 


power is greater than the number of available openings' and ■ 
employment problem is primarily 'a problem of inadequate income 
only secondarily one of insufficient work opportunities. Con- 
sidering the income approach the Colombia rep or u possess to 
define the employment problem as' a situation where people are 


either, employed or unemployed .but who are in any case receiving 
a lower income than is required to be provided by what. is 
judged to be a minimum standard, of living in that country. It 
is clear that this definition includes all kinds of unemploy- 


ment considered .as visible and invisible unemploy 


s, tne 


unemployment relates to such- -individual: 



without work and actually searching employment at the ongoing 


wage rates in the reference period and a certain volume of 
visible unemployment may be accompanied with a much larger 


volume of invisible unemployment 


on unemployment observed that a parson who is unemployed through 
out a carticular veek and does not expect to take up some gain- 


ful work in future, even when he is in search or available for 


it can appropriately be deemed really unemployed. In summing 
up the various concepts of unemployment,- it can be ■ considered 
that the unemployeds are those who are seeking employment on 
a' reference, day and those are actually not employed but avail- 


In our analysis the term unemployed relates to those who 
are seeking employme.nt and the- labourforce includes all the 
workforce and unemployeds. Thus in the process of estimation 


included the entire working population 


of workforce we havi 


v/hether their employment status at the time of survey v/as 
either permanent, temporary or casual. Similar criterion is 
also adopted by CSO and NSS and ■23th rounds. 


The' employment opportunities for different levels of 
educated labourfor«e depends, on a number of economic variables , 
their growth pattern and supply and demand conditions. In fact, 
it is' believed that with rising educational levels and produ- 
ctive effici-ency employment with better remunerati in tend to ■ ■ 
increase. However, the individuals, with lower level of educa- • 


tion have wider range, ^ of .Dccupatipnal choices wh' 



v/ith relatively higher education prefer to- take few specific 
kinds of occupations. Thus the employment opportunities in 
general are higher for individuals with lower level of educat 
ion as compared to those possesses higher level of education. 


However, besides education, there are several socio 


aic variables which determine the employment opportunities 
among similarly educated individuals but representing differ 


ent socio-ecoaomic backgrounds. .Among the vcjoiou-s socio-econ.o- 
mic'ally depressed groups the ' schedulGd castes and tribes are 


observed to have the- disadvantage in eirrployment ^and 


opcortunities 


groups even a 


they, attain a certain level of .education. The socio-economic 


situation, of SC/ST population itself is considered to be a 
maQor factor in perpetuating this advantage as the labour 
market is not freely competitive and access -to jobs and parti- 
cularly better paid jobs are, to .a large extent, a function of 


socio-economic status of the households. Even whan th 


government attempts to remedy the situation 'by positive di.scri 
min'ation in favour 'of these groups, through reservations and 
relaxations in eligibility for employment in different sectors 
of economy, the gains are found to have mainly gone. to those 
with relatively higher socio-economic ’ Stratus ivithin this group 


In India, although SC/ST have attained- significant changes 
in their’ employment .and earning conditions as a result of the 


government policy of protection, their averag..; levels still 
continue to be significantly lov/er than those of general 
population. A study in Delhi found that the high caste Hindus 
and Sikhs earned '5 per cent higher than the scheduled caste •• 


v/orkers . 
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Our findings ,also probably reflect the result of these 
protective measures in favour of SC/ST, to the extent that a 
larger percentage of workers belonging to SC/ST groups with' 
different educational attainments are in employment as compared 
to the similarly educated persons from other social groups. 

Thus v/hile- incidence of unemployment is about 10 per cent among 
the workers from general castes, only 4 per cent of the SC/ST 
workers are unemployed. Unemployment rate among the general 
castes is lower, in fact zero, in the case of workers with upto 
middle level of education, but is 22 per cent among those with 
secondary education and 12 per cant among -with higheb education, 
ilmong SC/ST' population, 95 to 97 per cent are employed irresp- 
ective of their educational levels. 

Table 4 : Employed as Per ce ntage o f Labourforce from Differen t 

T>xr ' 


of Education 


Level of Education 


Upto Primary 
Middle 
Secondary 
Higher 


General Castes 


100.00 
1 00'. 00 
77.97 
87.88 


SC/ST 

96.80 

97.97' 

94.83' 

94.86 
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(ii) Age at Seek ing Employ ment 

.The age at which an individual starts seeking emplDyraent 
is also generally determined by his socio-economic- conditions. 
The highly elastic demand for income among low income group 
families compels their family members to join the labour market 
at an early rather than to go in educational system v/hereas 
those in higher income groups have no such economic compulsion. 
Also. the age pattern at seeking employment also vary 'with the 
pattern of educational attainments. It is, therefore, logical 
to find, as we find in our analysis that those with less than 
priQiary education start seeking employment at the age of 15 
yeors and as we- proceed to middle, secondary and higher educa- 
tion the average age at entry into labour market increase to- ■ 
16, 18 and 21 years. These figures are v/ell correspond to both 
the cases of general castes and SC/ST population, Hovrever, the 


['able 5 t Avera.ge A.g s at S eelcing .B'aploymeht by Le vel of 
' ' - Educ ivt 1 mi ‘ T 

(Age in Years) 

' All 


Level of Education 

,Upto Primary 
Middle 
Secondary 
'Higher 

All Levels 


General Castes 


sc/St 


14.86 

15.16 

15.12 ^ 

1'5.52 

16,13 

15.87 

17.60 

17.91 

17.17 

. 20,61 

20.64 

20.62 

-17.60 

16,66 

. 17.15 

on -is. that the members of socio- 

groups' (SC/ST) enter. into labour 

compared to 

others, due 

both to ■ 
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econo.iiic coapulsiDns and inability ta pursue educatian. Further 
it is well sup'oartcd by aur findings regarding the average age 
at which a SC/3T papulatian staart seeking emplaynent as canpared 



ta the carrespanding figures far general castes. Average age af 
SC/ST papulatian entering the lab aur market far seeking emplay- 
ment is abaut 1? years whereas that far the general caste warkers 
is 18 years. 

(iii) Waiting Peri a d 

The cancept af waiting periad used by us relates ta the 
time devatad in scearch af emplaymc-nt by individuals. ■ Periad af 
waiting betv/een discantinuing study ar searching eaplaynent and 
finding emplaynent can be explained by jab search hypathesis ar 

•lx : 

the rataining h37pathcsis, Accarding ta jab search hypathesis, 
jab s.-ekers attach a high value ta shapping around for the best 
jab. The rationing hypathesis an the other hand implies anigid 
structure af v/ages, far institutional reasons, which is insen- 
sitive ta the excess of supply af labour produced by the educat- 
ional system, ' Thus those could be extent af differentials in 
the v/aiting periad af labaurfarce with similar level af educa- 
tion and labaurfarce having differentials in sacia-ec anomic 
characteristics and' depending upon number af jabs available for 
different levels of educated labaurfarce. 

Our analysis revealed that the highest duration af waiting 
periad before findin-g employment first time is noticed among 
the labaurfarce having secondary level of education (0,98 years) 



followed Toy higher 8P.d middle; in both the cases it is 


one year. Those with no education or belov/ primary education 
on the other hand wait the 'least,^ say around 35 days and thos 


with middle level; education for about 190 days. Morse 


his study also finds similar kinds, of results .in. case of 
unemployment pattern before finding employment among differ' 


of educated lab ourforce in almost all th; 


countries. He cited that the highest waiting period for 
eraployTiSnt of population with secondary and higher education’ 
may be due to the increase in the stock of labourf or ce having 


these educational levels 


also finds that the higher 


‘Tumham 


incidence of unemployment among secondary and higher level of 


school leaver 


Further, v/e observed that the average v/aiting period for 
employment in relation to SC/ST population is 0.'49 years which 
is relatively less than, the general caste population (0.61 


This is partly due to the lack of economic capacity 
nd, therefore, the tendency to accept whatever job 


ilabli 


assess to job due to reservation policy in favour of SC/ST . 
job seekers,. However, it is noted that the waiting period of 
SC/ST population with middle and secondary education is compar 
ably higher than the general castes population. It seems that 
the advanto.ge of reservation is effective, for them only with 
higher level 'of education!, andat. the lowest level of education 



they got engaged in houschald or traditional activities • with' 


Level of Education 


Upto Primary 
Middle 
Secondary 
Higher 


Thus -the protective policy of government in the share of 
employ-Tient for SC/ST population 'have led to the reduction in 
the- duration of time spent in ’searching employment in the case 
of those who have availed of higher education. However, this 
consideration does not seem applicable for, population with 


Conceptually, labourforce with higher level of .education 
are considv,-rad to have opportunity of better' status and remu- 
nerative occupations than those with relativ^ely lower level of 


education. However, the lab our force with similar level of 


education but belonging to different socio-economic backgrounds 
do not necessarily have equal chances of getting similar kinds 
of employment. Institutions theories of discrimination- also 
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Table 7 i Occupatipnal Glassifications by Lev els of Sau catiJn ■ 


Level of Education 


Castes 

Upto Middle 

Primary 

Second- 

- HighcF 

“iUT' ■ 
Levels 

General Castes 

Cult ivators 

64.94 

50.00 

8.70 


28.21 

Agricultural and N on- 
Agricultural Labourers 

23.38 

8.33 



;'8.'5 

Manager ial / Supervisory 

- 

- 

- 

32.18 

11.97 

Ministerial 

- 


29.91 

' .83;.:22 ■ 

28.21 

Lower Cadre 

2.60 

8.33 

36.96 

1 .15 

.9.40 

S e 1 f-E mp 1 oy c-d ■ , 

9.09 

,33.35 

30.43 

3.45 

13.68 

Total ■ ■ 

100.00 ■ 
(77) 

100.00 

(24) 

100.00 

(45) 

100.00 

(87) 

100.00 

(234) 

SC /ST 






Cultivators 

55.74 

35.48 

11.11 


35.42 

Agricultural and M on- 
Agricultur-al Labourers 

19.67 

3.23 

1.85 

A 

10.83 

Manager ial/Supervis or y 

- 

— 

■ - 

30.30 

4.17 

Ministerial 


6.45 

35.19 

66.67 

17.92 

Lower Cadre 

6.56 

35.48 

33.33 

3.03 

15.83 , 

Self-Employed 

18.03 

19.35 

18.52 

- 

15.83 

Total 

100.00 

(122) 

1 00. 00 
(31) 

1 00. 00 
(54) 

100.00 

(33) 

100.00 

(240) 


suggest that significant differentials in the opportunity- of 

e'iiplDyTiient in the labour inarket prevail due to socio-political 

1 6 

factors like sex, class and race. On the other hand .neo- 
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classical theories of discrimination of Becker, ' Marshall, 
highlight that thvo discriminatiori in labour market is practised 
by employers on some rational' basis. In India, the .occupational 
discrimination is pronounced against . low income groups, women 



and SC/ST papulation dua to one or another reasons 


Keeping into consideration our analysis we find some 
evidence to suggest that general castes group of population 
have .an edge over the SC/ST groups of population in obtaining 
employment in occupations with higher status and better earn- 
ings, In fact the 3C/ST groups are found to start getting 
better advantage of education oven at 'middle -and secondary 
level of education, in so fan as a much larger proportion 
(4294) of SC/ST 'v.'orkcrs with these level of education are able 
to obtain clerical jobs as compared to workers of general 
castes with' similar level of education (24%)., At the higher' 
level of education work-ors fr'om both the caste groups are more 
or lass equally concentrated in the supervisory/aanagerial and, 
ministerial jobs, "Thus it could be argued that educating ■ 
particularly providing higher education, to socially disadvant- 
aged groups like SC/ST may be instrumental in reducing the 
existing levels of inequalities in the opportunities of 
different levels and status of . occupations among them and other 


III. DIFFERENCES IN Emm^TG OPPORTUNITIES 


It is found that the, persons from SC/ST groups are first 
at a 'disadvantage in terms of access to education and then the 
employment market tends to confound their disadvantage, further.- - 
Even those of them who are able' to e.omplete their education upto a 
certain lavel, and to secur.e':nmpld 3 ^nt after that, are. expected 
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to Gam lov/er than sisilarily placed individuals fr am groups 
without thair s acia-ec on amic' disadvantage. It is to this 
question that we turn our attention to for further analysis. 
The broad hypothesis put to' test is that at similar level of , 
education the differentials in earnings exist against SC/ST 
groups. In order to isolate the differentials *existing out 
of age, and working experience an analysis has been attempted 
on the basis of age-eamlng profiles of persons at similar 
level of education. 


The studies .carried out during past have postulatsd^that, 
the earnings of individuals are positively' related to their 
educational levels. Earnings are found to be significantly 
higher in case of individuals having higher education as 
compared to those with lower level of education or illiterates, 
in fact the earning level also govern by duration of work 
experience. Differences in earnings at similar ‘level of 
education are postulated to reflect variation in age .and 
working experience among individuals. It is also observed 
that initially, earnings of individuals at any level of educat- 
ion have the tendency to incr..ase at a slower rate, than rates 
of growth in aesmings pick-up with the accumulation of exper— ■ 

ience, reaches the peak, after which it tends to have a tendency 
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to rise till retirement', , , 

Although earnings of individuals tend to increase witn 
the increase of education md accumulation of job eocperience 





but this relatiDnship is found v, ary in its extent by race, 
natural ability, employment status and several other factor 


stressed, the distribution of earnings from employment 
, such differentiating factor as sex, natural ability, 


family circumstan 


comiuunity environvaent and th 


found that the average life 


time 'earnings of the backward castes are much less than the 


very, . increfflent in education leads 


to a higher rate of incra'ment in earnings in cas 


as compared to the former 


Differences in earnings are 'widely prevalent among SC/ST 
and general castes population. Do these differences prevail _ 
in the same direction for each level of education of workers? 


Does educa 


these groups with increase in educational levels 


tion reduce or accentuate the initial differences due to socio 


economic background of workers? V/e have atte'mpted to examine 
these question here on the basis of our sample data.' 


Overall earnings of the SC/ST are comparatively . lower than 
that of the general caste population. Differences change their 
pattern with different level of education. These are the 
highest at secondary le'vel of education, but are in -fact, in 
favour of 3C/ST at higher level' of education, and significantly 






middle level of education. It seems that th 


le prote- 
ctive discrimination i:a government jobs in favour of SC/oT is 
able to effectively ’distort' the trad it ion-al differences. V/hat 


is further significant- to note, is that the, earning Increments 
\^rith higher stages of education oyer the base, i.e. below pri- 
mary education,, are consistently higher for SC/ST population. 
However, at secondary educational level the earning indices of 


general castes show a greater increase than the SC/ST population 
At all remaining educational levels the indices turn-up in 
favour of SC/ST population. 


General Castes SC/ST All 

Avera gi“15idex ' of Average "Sidrex of Average Index of 
earning earning earning earaing earning earning 


CRs.) • r / (Rs.: )^^^ : 

•3156.5.6 100.00 3026.82 IOO.OO 3131.64 100.00 

4675.17 141.11 4597*06 151.88 4789.25' 152.93 

6587.50 200.69 7538.33 249.05 7009.09 223.84 

8982.24 284.56 7971.89 263,38 8299.73 265.03 

14540,28 460.64 14661 .21 484.38 14608.54 466.48 

9074.28 - 6546.18 , - 7794.23 


Thus despite an overall disparity of 37 par cant in favour 
of general castes, the averagfi earning levels of the t^wo groups 
are similar at higher lc:vcl of education. Thus education is 
found to exert an equalising- force between oC/ST and general 
caste population. It is,' however, weakened by the . fact that 
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while afcout 37 per carlo of the general caste workers have had 
higher education, a similar proportion of the bC/ST workers 
did not evah complete primary education and only 14 per cant 
of th,;a reached ’higher educational level' and the earnine 


levels of higher education are about five- times that of the 
lov.'cst level. Mo doubt the SC/ST workers who had benefit, of 


higher levels of education stand more or less equal, level 'with 
others in terms of earnings,. Thus education is found to exert 
an equalising force between SC/ST and general caste population 


It is, however, often . contended that only those in the 
upper income groups amongst SC/ST are ab.le to benefit from 


such education and use better employment opportunities. These 
benefits of the groups of SC/ST population could thus be 
attributed to their sound economic situation, and are further 


reinforced by the government's protective policy -Of preference 
and reservation. Thus it seems that the govemincnt's measures 
of equalisation in the pattern of educational utilization and 
income distribution among different groups of population have 
benefitted only SC/ST population which xf^re already in sound 
economic position v/ithin their -caste groups, and,, in fact 
widening the gap in income distribution among SC /ST and other 
general castes., in general. ■ There' are several studies such as 
the study by Field^^ Jallade^^ Blaug^^ Psacharopouros^^ also 
reached at the conclusion that in almost developing countries 
the government policy for redistribution of income with subsi- 
dising education and pr.otection- in employment, in favour of 



Considering our analysis w. 
to i='et terminated at the ag 


it is a Ido found 


Looking at the indices of highest earnings at any ti.a^ 
v/orking care^^r of general caste and SC/dT groups of v/Oxk-^rSj 
the overall score of SC/ST workers arc much less than workers 
of general castes. If we examine, the pattern of differential 
in. earning scores of these- groups at different levels oi edu- 
cation, it, is seen that the workers of general casta having 
primary and below primary levels of education receive batter 
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disadvantaged groups of society have .often favoured rich seg- 
ments of the specially catogorised population and the poorer 
have remained poor.- , • 

( id) ■ 

Further taking age as the proxy for period of working 
life we proceed to examine the age-earning profile of workers 
which would provide us an idea of the increase in life-time 
earnings of individuals having different levels of education. 
As we indicated earlier that the earnings of individuals tend 
to incroasG with age but it -can vary even for th.- same level 
of education b-.tween SC/ST and general caste population. ' 



earning opportunity than the SC/ST v/orkers at any period of 
their working- life, but at the middle and higher educational 
levels, the earning indices are found significantly much higher 
in favour of SC/ST v-^orkers than the workers of general castes. 
H^^^evcr, both the groups of v/orkc-rs having secondary education 
are found to have equal levels of peak earnings in their 
working life. 


Table 9 i Life Time Increase in Ea rni ngs - Higheat as 
PsTCyn t Sj^e^^qf _*in^^ _^ner^a^ C'a'^Vs ^3C’75 t 


L.: ve 1 of Tdu c a t i on 

General Castes 

SC/ST 

Be 1 ow -P rimary 

492.97 

227. 70 

Primary 

174.71 

174.24 

Middle 

238.55 

363.89 

Secondary 

185.49 

184.95 

Higher 

213.83 

280.17 

All Levels 

628.99 

397.17 


Thus, the SC/ST workers 'who have utilized atleast middle 
level of education receive significantly better earning oppor- 
tunities as- compared to the general caste population. Although, 
X'/hilc joining the em'ployment oC/ST population with middle and 
higher education have lov/ar level of earnings but their earn- 
ings increase at higher rate than' that of the general caste 
population during their working periods (Tables 10(a) and 


10(b) 



Level of Below 
Education 20 


Below 960 1721 4242 4733' 4261 3360 

Primary (100.00)(179.32)(411 .84)(492.97)(443,86)(350,00) 

Primary ' 3625 3638 4760 ■ 6280 ' 6333 5800 

(100.00) (100.34)(131,31)(173.24)(174.71)(160.00) 

Middle 41'50 6344 7220 8200 9900 - , 

■ (100.00)(152.88)(173.98)(197.59){238*55) 

Secondary ~ 6595 8888 9925 1 2233 ■ 7900 

(100.00) (134.77)(150.49)(185.49)(119.78) 

Higher - 9919 12450 I6O5O 21215 8225 

(100.00) (125.51)(161 .80)(213.88)( 82.92) 

All Levels 2261 6388 ^8500 11393 14222 5931 

(1 00. 00) (282. 53)(375.90)(503. 86X628.99) (262. 29) 


Below 2289 2340 3074 . 4728 5213 2413 

Primary (100.00)(102.22)(134.29)(206.54)(227.70)(105.38) 

Primary 3817 36l4 5510 665O 5867 4750 

(100.00) ( 94.69)(144.37)(174.24)(153.71)(124.45) 

Middle 3000 5827 7180 8600 11067 9000 

( 1 00. 00) (1 94. 24) ( 239.33) (286. 67) (368, 89) (300. 00) 

Secondary ~ 6759 9843 8640 12500 6425 ^ 

,(100.00)(145.63)(127.84)(184.95)( 95.06) 

Higher - 8824 14045 14130 -24723 ■“ 

(100.00)(159.16)(160.12)(280.17) 

All Levels 2793 5331 6982 8520 11094^ 416? ' 

■ (100.00)(190.84)(249.95)(305.02)(397:.:17l(149.16) 



(11 1 ) Ove ral l Asse s sme n_t _of Mu c ation 


^ the extent of differ 

entlals existing among general caste and 'SC/ST population at 
each stage of the chain of the education - economic gains 
causation - .educational facilities, their avaiiment in terms 
of enrolment and retention in the educational systems, success 
in securing employment in labour' market and earning levels. 
These measurements are, however, carried out 'at aggregate : 
levels without accounting for, differences in educational faci 
lities and also for different levels of education.' 

■ Thus the analysis indicates that scheduled castes/tribes 
has a slight advantage over geUvral castes in securing empl 
ment and a disadvantage of about 15 per cent in earnings.. With 
also about 15 per cent disadvantage in enrolment, they may not 
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have a very high drop-out rate, and thus a significant (about 
4054) disadvantage in the availment of educational facilities. 


As a cumulative result cf these processesj, the gains of sche 
duled castes from education are only 46 per cent of those 
derived by the people belonging to general castes. 


CONCLUSim 


Considering into account to the utilization pattern of 
education we observed that the population belonging to SC/ST 


groups- is participating in different levels of educational 


ystems. to a relatively smaller .extent than the general caste 


groups of population. These difference become more marked 


while we proceed from primary to higher level of education. 
Overallj 66 per cent general caste as against of 48 per cent 
SC/ST population is enrolled in education and those reaching 


at the higher level of education account for 32 per cent from 


former and 10 per cent from latter group of population, . ^ 

income 

Further, relating enrolment rates with h ous eh oldfe, -levels the 
relationship is more consistent in case of SC/ST than the 
general castes and at higher income range the'rates are much 
higher in favour of latter group, than the former one. 


The drop-out at different levels of education are relat- 
ively higher among SC/ST than the general castes population, 
however, these differences get narrow down as we proceed from 
primary to middle and secondary level of education in fact,- 
the PCI level of individual family, is found negatively related 
with the’ drop-out rates of both the groups of population. 



Further the review of the implications of education in 
the ecnoloyment opportunities of different group of individu- - 
als revealed that the SC/ST group of population is getting 
better advantage of education than the general caste popula- 
tion. As the unemployment rates among latter group is reiat- 
ively higher than the case of former groups this pattern is 
more closely associated among the individuals with higher 
level of education. Also^ the average waiting period for , 
employment is reported to be at lower order for SC/ST than 
the general caste population. The pattern of occupational 
distribution is also noticed gone in favour of SC/ST groups; 
even’ at the middle and secondary level of education, in so 
far as a much higher proportion (42%) of 3C/ST v/ith these 
levels of education are able to obtain clerical jobs than /the 
workers with other castes (24%). Among the workers with 
higher education are more- or less equally concentrated in 
managerial and ministerial jobs. Differences in earnings 
between these tv;o group are existing mainly at below middle- 
level of education, which are in favour of general castes.- 
However, at secondary and higher educational levels the dis- 
parities in earnings between these two group are substantial, 
in fact, the. increments in earnings at higher level of educa- 
tion are found higher 'in favour of SC/ST than the general 
caste population. Thus it is well articulated that among 
the SC/ST workers who had benefit of higher education stand 
more or less equal level' with general caste workers in terms 


• • : 2.8 ' 

of earnings. This indicates that education 5 particularly higher 
level of education^ can exert an: equalising force in the pattern 
of economic opportunities between SC/ST and general caste popu- 
lation. ■ ■ ■ . 

However, t'wo important caveats, need to be added to this 
conclusion on the role of education in equalising economic 
opportunities.' One, whether education -is acting' ag an instru- 
ment of equality or inequality would depend on whether the 
distribution of economic gains of education is less or' more - 
unequal than the initial- distribution of income among SC/ST 
and general castes. If the sha're of econo'mic gains from educa- 
tion,, even though smaller in case of SC/ST group, is more than' 
their share in income and wealth, .education would have acted 
towards equalising economic opportunities, despite the inequi- 
table distribution of its economic gains. . Therefore, our 
findings do not necessarily imply on an * inequalising*' role 
of education. In fact, the more detailed analysis of various 
aspects of .educational and labour market process earlier tend 
to suggest that education has engendered a reduction in 
inequality Ln’ the op-p-ortunitics of economic gains between SC/ST 
and general caste population groups, Tv;o, different levels of 
education are found to have .differential .implications for 
equality of economic o'p'portunity. Since, education upto the ■. 
middle level (eight year of schooling) is Important mainly 
for univ-ersalisatton of literacy and education, has' little 
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on ecoaomic equality, if at all, it is found to have 
an inequaLising effect. But the secondary and higher levels 
of education are definitely found to tilt the balance in 
favour of the scheduled. castes/tribes. It is, therefore, we 
may argued that ■ education could certainly play an effective 
role in equalisation of economic opportunities betv<reen 
scheduled castes and general caste groups of population, if 
the secondary and higher levels of educational opportunities 
may be more accessible to these disadvantage groups. 
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